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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Note on the Opening Words of the Odyssey of Livius 
Andeonicus. 

I chanced a few evenings ago to be looking through The 
American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXXV, when my own 
name in a footnote (p. 17) caught my eye. It was in an article 
by Mr. Charles Knapp, and at this particular point, while credit- 
ing me with both ' good ' and ' bad ' comment on Livius Andro- 
nicus, he says I am ' dead ' to two points which he mentions in 
connection with the first line of Livius' Odyssey, namely that 
in Virum inihi, Camena, insece versutum, the word insece is a 
good rendering of ewene and versutum of -n-oXvTpowov. Mr. 
Knapp has curiously, but I am sure unintentionally, misread the 
quotation which he gives quite correctly from my Literary 
History of Rome. So far was I from failing to see the obvious 
appropriateness of these Latin words that I deliberately con- 
trasted the faithfulness of Livius at his start with his loose 
renderings — whether we call them translation or paraphrase — 
at later points. My words were " The extant specimens prove 
that he can positively mistranslate, and that he does not main- 
tain the fidelity of the familiar opening words : — Virum mihi, 
Camena, insece versutum " ; and I added a footnote quoting the 
Greek avSpa /*oi eWore, Movcra, iroAvrpoirov (Lit. Hist, of Rome, 
p. 124) . Mr. Knapp must have understood the words to mean 
that Livius does not maintain fidelity to the opening words — a 
very different matter. I should like to assure him that I fully 
appreciate the danger of judging Livius too absolutely from 
fragments, and in fact gave a caution on " the customary diffi- 
culties in forming a critical judgment on an author represented 
by no one passage of length ", and whose " surviving frag- 
ments do not amount to a hundred lines " (Lit. Hist, of Rome, 
p. 122). To my mind the great thing about Livius is his his- 
torical importance. Under that head I estimate him as highly 
as any other critic has done; and I very gladly agree with 
Mr. Knapp that Mommsen — always less convincing in literary 
than in historical pronouncements — was too severe in his 
arraignment of Andronicus's renderings and paraphrases. 
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